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*URIOUS FACTS AS TO THE PARIS AND LONDON 
FRUIT MARKETS. 

The facts as to the markets of Paris, are taken 
from an article on the fruit and vegetable markets 
of Paris, by M. Masson, Commissary General ; 
published in the Annales d’Hort. de Paris, April. 
1828. 

“In order to form an idea of the production, 
with which horticulture enriches the Paris mar- 
ket, says M. Masson, it is necessary to begin with 
this market at the end of March, and the first fif- 
teen days of April. At this period and whilst you 
still see a parade in the fruiterer’s shops, of fruits of 
great beauty, preserved at great expense, the mar- 
ket is almost naked. A few baskets of apples little 
esteemed, are scattered thinly about, and seem to 
wear the sad livery of winter.” 

Prices in March 1828. 

Appies. Calville blanc per hundred, 40 francs 
or nearly eight cents each (much dearer than or- 
anges). 

Pears. St. Germain, 80 francs per hundred, or 
16 cents a piece. 

Grapes. Chasselas de Fontainbleau, per lb. 
3 frances, or 57 cents. 

April, 1828. 

Apptrs. Calville blanc, per one hundred, 110 
francs, or 22 cents each. 

Pears. St. Germain, per hundred, 140 francs, 
or 26 cents each. 

Prices at Covent Garden, London, March 13,1828. 

Arries. Nonpareil, 15 to 36 shillings a bush- 
el. Average, $5,50 a bushel. Golden Pippin, 
average price $10 a bushel. 

Hot house Grapes (new crop) $10 a pound. 

[On Feb. 9, 1828, grapes (last year’s crop) were 
sold from 33 cents to 66 per pound.] 

The January price of Onions in Covent Garden 
is 44 cents a bushel!! best quality of potatos for 
table average $15 a ton, which estimating the 
bushel at 75 Ibs. (a great allowance) would give 
for the ton 26 bushels, and make the price per 
single bushel 57 cents.—Asparagus, in January, 
plentiful and cheap at from 22 cents, to 160 cents 
per hundred.—Savoy cabbages at from Is 6d to 
3s per dozen, or from 3 to 5 cents per head ! 

Apples, in February, from 3s 6d to 10s 6d per 
10 quarts, and pears from 2s 6d to 10 per ditto, or 
about, on an average, 133 cents per 10 quarts, or 
$4 a bushel. These English prices are lower 
than the French ; and, than ours, by retail. 

Though asparagus may be had in London in 
January, at a price as low as it brings here in the 
first ten days of May, yet it does not appear in the 
Paris market till the middle of April, and then the 
price is about one dollar fifty cents per hundred, 
or much dearer than the average Covent Garden 
price for the same article in January. London is 
23 degrees to the north of Paris. 

But the most remarkable fact relates to the 
grape. In Paris the grape begins to appear to- 
wards the end of September, and becomes abun- 
dant in October. “It 1s (says M. Masson) to the 
superb Chasselas of Thomery that the preemin- 


} authors of the Bon Jardinier.} 
| “The culture of the Chasselas is very produc- 


sumers. The cultivator ought to be well reward- 
ed, but 57 cents for two pounds and an half of 
grapes, is exorbitant, and ought to produce com- 
petition.” 

This price, it will be perceived, is given for the 
Chasselas in September, and October in Paris. 

In London, new grapes are sold at $10 per 
pound, iv January. By the first of May, they fall 
to $1,33 to $3 per pound. And from July to 
Sept. 4, they are quoted at from 4 to 7 shillings 
the dozen pounds, or from 8 to 13 cents a pound. 
Thus the London forced grapes appear 2 months 
before those of Paris, and are sold at half the 
price !! 

[I have no doubt that in 10 years fronf this day 
Boston will be supplied with forced grapes, in 
July, at 20 cents a pound, every year, and to the 
full demand. ] 

FRUITS IN FRANCE. 

There is, however, a part of Mr. Masson’s com- 
munication as to the Paris market, which is more 
interesting to us— ‘ 

“The peach has disappeared, and also the beau- 
tiful plums (says Masson) towards the end of Sep- 
tember. “These are soon replaced by the Beurre, 
(pear) the Doyenne, (St. Michael). The Mouille 
bouche, (mouth water) the Roupelet, the Poire d’ 
Angleterre—and some other pears of the season. 
One is astonished to see no longer but few melt- 
ing pears—we no longer find the Sucre vert, the 
Sucre musque, the Besi de la Motte—very few 
Chaumontelles—very few Culotte de la Suisse—no 
Royale d’ Hyver—no Virgouleuse, and it is to be 
deplored, no Colmars. These three last species 
would fetch (in September observe) from ten sous 
to two francs (thirty-eight cents) a piece—and yet 
these fruits are neglected !!” 

This is an entirely new view of the state of 
pears in France. It should be remembered that 
this is written by a commissary of the markets of 
Paris, and inserted in the official work of the new 
Horticultural Society of Paris. Its facts must be 
authentic. Is it then to be wondered at, that 
these delicate pears fail with us, and that the 
French gardeners are seeking with avidity after 
the new varieties of Belgium and of England ? 

Do not these facts give great color to Mr. 
Knight’s opinions, that the old varieties are wear- 
ing cut? Do they not enhance our obligation to 
that gentleman for his presents of the new varie- 
ties ? and can we be too vigilant and too assidu- | 
ous in spreading them ? 

The pear is, after all, far the most valuable fruit | 
for the table. Its almost infinite varieties—the | 
great length of time which its several varieties en- 
dure (from August 10th, to May)—its wholesome- 
ness—the longevity of the trees, all conspire to 
render it the most valuable table fruit. I de not 
compare its usefulness with the apple which un- 
questionably is more useful on the whole. 








ing, particularly at Montreuil, where there will be | be traced to them. 
arivalship with Thomery, favorable to the con- | extensive 


dens laid out by the Fanveris,the Jononnorts, and 


tive. It gives us pleasure to see, that it is extend- | others, and nearly all which we now have, may 


Within the last thirty years 
importations have been made from 
| France ; but a large proportion grafted on quince 
| stocks are dead or decaying. Of fifty pear trees 
| imported from Vilmorin, eighteen years since, 1 
have only eight or nine miserable sickly plants 
alive. The loss at Mr. Presue’s garden has been 
istill more severe. Our true policy is to raise 
jhealthy pear stocks, and speedily engraft them 
| with all the new varieties. J. L. 

| Roxbury, Nov. 3, 1828. 
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| FOOT ROT IN SHEEP. 
| The following mode of treatment is recommend- 
/ed for this most troublesome disease in sheep, by 
|a very intelligent and highly distinguished gentle- 
|man residing in Vermont, in a letter to his friend 
in this city. This gentleman was among the first 
who introduced the fine woolled sheep into this 
country, and is now the owner of a very large 
flock of the finest wooled sheep, many of which: 
were imported direct from Saxony, and are of the 
purest blood. The opportunities this gentleman 
has had, both in Europe and in this country, for 
investigating the causes and effects of this disease. 
renders his advice invaluable; and every wool 
grower should preserve these directions as a ricl 
legacy from one of his country’s benefactors. 

“ By great attention with dry, hilly, sound pas 
tures, the constitution may be se improved that 
we may ultimately eradicate this vexatious and 
injurious disease. My remedy has ‘been as fol- 
lows: When the sheep were only slightly affect- 
ed, to put on one, two or three dressings of blue 
vitriol, powdered fine, either dry, or mixed with 
olive oil to the consistence of soft salve, and when 
the fetid smell has subsided, dress with white 
‘lead, thinly mixed with olive oil. When olive oil 
jis not at hand, hogs lard will answer or even dry 
white lead. If the disease is bad and has taken 


the hough, there is no remedy short of paring 
away the horn as far as it appears unsound, and 
cutting away the livid flesh, when apply the 
blue vitriol as above, unul the foetid smell has sub- 
sided, when finish the qure with white lead. The 
sound flesh may readily be distinguished from the 
diseased, by the former's bleeding freely, and the 
blood and flesh having a bright and lively. appear- 
ance, like a fresh cut in a healthy part of the 
hody, whereas the diseased part will be of a 
greenish brown, or liver colour. At this season 
of the year, when the horny part of the hough is 
pared off, it will be necessary to put on a boot 
made of sheep skin, and moderately tied with 
woollen string, round the fetlock joint, to defoi 

the hough from cold and dirt. The boot oug!it tv 





be daily washed in strong soap suds, and ever) 
four or five days replaced with a new one. The 
sheep ought to be dressed every morning, and be- 
fore each dressing, the diseased part ought to he 


deep hold between the horn and sensible part of 
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well washed with warm, strong, soft soap suds.— 
Prior to driving the sheep into the pen to be dress- 
ed, it will be well to sprinkle the pen over with 
slacked lime, to prevent the disorder being in-| 
creased by contact with the infectious matter.— | 
Much attention ought to be paid to the separating | 
the lame sheep from the flock, and when cured, A. D. Williams of Roxbury. 
to their being taken from the lame flock. Atten-- Many cows and heifers descended partly from | 
tion ought also to be given to the cleanliness of imported stock—such as Denton, Holderness, Co-_ 
their sheds, and that they do not ruv on wet Jebs, Admiral, and Fill Pail—were fine animals, | 
ground, Sometimes lamenets proceeds from and could not fail of attracting the public notice. | 
cracks between the houghs, i.e. the skin which They were owned by Messrs 
connects the two houghs together ; but the mild- | 
er type of the foot rot also often commences be- | 
tween the houghs. They are, however, easily | 
distinguished from each other, for in simple cracks | 
the Lough retains its natural coolness, whereas | 
foot rot is invariably attended with heat in the | heifer, one half Holderness, of uncommon 
ough, particularly about the crown, i. e. the part! promise. 

between the horn and the hair. For simple cracks, | Jon Whitney of Princeton 

soap suds and white lead are sufficient. One | ilenry Craft of Newton—his a beautiful beif- 
part oil of vitriol and three parts water mixed, is | er, 14 months old, one-eighth Cwlebs. 
used by many instead of blue vitriol. Attention | Daniel Chandicr of Lexington 
ought to be paid to cleaning the issues. Pure, Native heifers well deserving mention, were of- | 
water and as much salt as they will consume are’ foyed by Messrs 
at all times necessary to the health of sheep.” 





FE. Crehore of Waltham | 
John Runey of Charlestown 
Samuel Hastings of Princeton 
Barney Atwood of Barre 
Asa Wyman of Roxbury—owner of a fine. 

young cow, going dry but four weeks 


Boylston of Princeton 

Harrington of Princeton 

David Stone of Watertown 

Edmund Munroe of Boston 

Jacob W. Watson of Princeton—owner of a 


Horace Weston, of Lincoln 
Sam. Hastings of Princeton 
dw. Sparhawk of Brighton | 
Daniel Leland of Sherburne 

The Committee have thus given the names of 


OFFICIAL REPORT | 
OF THE : 
WASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


° : ‘the owners of this valuable collection of stock, be- 

eport on Cows and Heifers— Brighton Show, 1828. , . * ’ 
mpet i 8 _ cause they deserve notice, and with the hope that 
The Committee on Cows and Heifers were much ! should any of them wish to sell, it may be the 


vratified with the show of those animals offered for | means of finding purchasers. 
premium the present year. They believe it has) As an encouragement to cattle shows it ought 
not been so good for several years past,—perhaps to be stated, as the Committee think it may be 
on no former occasion. This is much to say, when with great truth, that among the obvious advan-. 
it is considered that since the first Annual Fair at tages to our country from exhibiting imported 
Brighton, almost every county in the state has) stock, is the increased attention to our native. 
formed a Society of its own, where much stock is | breeds, as regards the selection of kinds, and the \ 
of course earried, which does not appear here. | keeping. In this State and in othegy, it must be | 
The number sent for exhibition merely was pro- | confessed that there was formerly great negli- | 
vably less than usual, yet it was the less regretted, ' gence in these particulars. But of late years the | 
now, as the display of those offered by competitors yncommon attention to imported stock, has elicit- 
was So imposing and respectable. It is hoped and ed a spirit which extends itself to our native ani- | 
expected, however, that gentlemen having animals mals, and convinces us of what we before seemed 
of improved races will continue to send them here- ignorant, that discrimination in kinds, and care in | 
after for exhibition. It produces emulation, evin- rearing and feeding, rarely fail of being amply re- 
cesa growing and commendable attention to avery warded. This feeling it is to be hoped will be | 
important part of the duty of farmers, and serves’ cherished in all suitable ways, throughout our | 
greatly to set off this yearly test of improvement in highly favored country. Not only as regards neat 
things relating to agriculture. The Committee re- cattle, but all those animals which contribute to | 
vretted that, among so many specimens of fine /the use and service of men. It is among the 
stock, of almost equal merit, nine premiums only pleasing and obvious proofs of the growing wealth, 
could be distributed. There were thirty-seven an- refinement and happiness of a nation, that its in- 
imal8, to which the particular attention of the Com- | habitants exceed, not only in the arts and sciences, 
mittee was called,—seventeen cows and twenty but in everything relating to agriculture, that oc- 
heifers,—and it may be truly said that nearly the cupation which necessarily gives employment to 
whole of them were highJy deserving of notice. | far the greatest portion of every great indepen- 
Mr John Lane Boylston, of Princeton, sent one | dent commonwealth. 
cow, half Denton, and six of native stock. These; In awarding premiums the Committee were all 
with his fat oxen and bis cattle for exhibition, to- | agreed in giving the first of $30, for the best mileh 
gether with bis excellent butter, a large quantity, | cow, not less than three years old, 
served very considerably to aid the Fair, and justly: To William Osborn, Jr. of Salem. Mr Osborn’s 
entitled him to the prizes he received. Other cows! cow, of native stock, of middle size, about 7 


‘ 
of native stock, beside those on which premiums! years old, having no remarkable points, and of 
were paid, were animals of uncommon. merit.—! 


homely appearance, was proved to be an uncom- 


Such were those owned by Messrs | mon animal fer the quantity and quality of her 
Richard Richardson of Ashby, | milk, and for the shortness of the time of going 
Ephraim Randall of Stow, | dry. The present and the former owners, having 


1, W. Goodrich of Boston, whose cow was a! both kept particular accounts of her milk, were 
descendant of the famous Oakes cow, on" full in her praises. The milk was generally esti- 
not her equal. | mated by weight, and supposed to amount to | 


sixteen quarts a day for many months together, 
and the former owner stated in writing that the 
average quantity a day, was ten quarts from 
Jan. 9 to Dec. 1, of the year 1827. 

To Benj. Harrington, of Princeton, the 2d premi- 
um of $20. His cow was stated to be one- 
fourth Holderness, 5 years old, and to have 
given from 21 to 24 quarts a day for two 
months together. Mr Harrington exhibited 
another cow, not as a noted one for milk, but 
for her most uncommon size. She was 6 years 
old and weighed 1663 Ibs. ‘ 

To J. L. Boylston, of Princeton, the 3d_ premium 
of $15, for a light red cow 4 years old, native 
stock, stated by Mr Boylston in writing “to 
have calved Jan. 7, to have given 14 quarts a 
day, of a rich quality, during the month of Sep- 
tember, and to have been milked the year be 
fore, till within a month of calving.” 

For the best heifer having had a calf, the premi 
um of $15 was viven, 

To Isaac Robbins of Watertown. His was a heif” 
er of native stock, two years old in April last, 
remarkable for one of that age, in having given 
from 17 to 112% quarts of milk a day. 

To John Goulding of Sherburne, the next prem 
jiuum being $10. This heifer was 26 months 
old, one-fourth Ceelebs, one-eighth Fill Pail, a 
very fine animal. 

For the best heifer not having bad a calf, the first 
premium of $12. 

To J. L. Boylston for a heifer, one-fourth Holdeyr- 
ness, one year old. 

To Henry Craft of Newton, the next of $10, for a 
heifer 14 months old, one-eighth Celebs. 

To Daniel Chandler of Lexington 88, for a fine 
heifer 2 years old, one-fourth Celebs, one 
eighth Denton. 

To Zebedee Cook, Jr. Dorchester, the last premi- 


um $6, for his heifer 18 months old, one-hali’ 


Admiral. 


By order of the Committee, in the absence of 


the Hon. John Welles, the able Chairman, 
P. C. BROOKS. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO ENTOMOLOGY. 
BY THADDEUS WILLIAM HARRIS, M. D 
No. UL. 


GENUS FERONTA. 


Subgenus Omascus. 

The characters of this section of the the rero 
niz haye not yet reached us; but comparisons 
with several European types enable us to indi- 
eate the following species. The first, only, ap- 
pears to be apterous; the remaining ones are 
winged ; in this respect agreeing with the Euro- 
pean specimens. All of them (both native and 
foreign species) have the thorax somewhat heart- 
shaped, truncate at apex and base, and not quite 
so wide as the coleoptra ; the dorsal stria is dis- 
tinct, and dilated near the base; disc, near the 
basal angles, indented, punctured, and with two 
abreviated impressed lines. The third interstitial 
line of each elytron has, generally, three large 
punctures ; one, near the base, contiguous to the 
third stria, the others contiguous to the second 
stria, one on the middle and the third near the 
apex. Ina few the basal puncture is wanting. 
The submarginal interstitial line is serrato-punct. 
ate within, the punctures appraximated near the 
tip, and somewhat ocellated. 
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These species do not agree entirely with any of 
the descriptions by Mr. Say, though they approach 
to some of his FERoN1® in the Philadelphia Philo- 
sophical Transactions. ‘These insects are found 
under stones. 

O. *bisigiilatus. Black ; posterior thoracic an- 
gles rounded, each with an annulated depression. 

Length eleven twenticths of an inch. 

Body glabrous, black. Antenne piceous toward 
the tip; palpi pale redish brown. Thorax broad- 


est just before the middle, lateral margin forming | 
a regular curve, posterior narrower than the an-| 


terior margin ; posterior angles not excurved, but 
obtusely rounded ; lateral basal lines very much 
abbreviated, the external one obsolete, and be- 
tween them is a deep, circular, punctured depres- 
sion, with elevated centre. Strie of the elytra 
impunctured, basal dilated interstitial puncture 
wanting. Tarsi pale redish brown. 

O. *subpunctatus. Black, glabrous ; thorax 
broadest before the middle, and gradually narrow- 
ed to the base ; strive obsoletely punctured. 

Length over half an inch. 

Body glabrous, black. 
except the tip of the terminal joint which is fer- 
ruginous. Palpi black. Thorax broadest consid- 


erably before the middle, behind which the later- | antenne. It has not the pale elytral margin of F. 


! 


| what darker than in the middle. 
| taceous. 
Antenne entirely black | 


given by Latreille and Leach, it may further be | 
‘distinguished from the other rEroni® by’its pec-, 
tinated nails, and from Lesia.and Cyminpis, with | 
| which it agrees in this respect, by its broader sub- | 
quadrate thorax. The fect are remarkably elong- 
ated, and the posterior pair are universally remote | 
from the intermediate ones. 

C. *piceous. Piceous; thorax, at the sides, and 
body beneath paler; antenne and feet pale testa- 
ceous. 

Length two fifths of an inch. 

Body glabrous, polished, impunctured, above 
dark chesnut or piceous, beneath castaneous. Pal- 
pi and antenne pale testaceous or ochreous. Tho- 
rax subquadrate, narrower than the coleoptra at 
base, the angles rounded ; broad external margin 
redish brown ; dorsal striz# minute, basal indenta- 
tions obsolete. FElytral striee impunctured, inter- 


stitial lines flat, the submarginal serrato-punctate 


within, punctures ocellated ; lip of the elytra en-_ 
tire, rounded. Sides of the body, beneath, some- 
Feet pale tes- 


It must closely resemble the Fenonta gregaria, 
Say, but differs in having a narrower thorax not 


are thoroughly mellow and fit for the mill, they 
ought to be ground in cool weather, and after- 
wards suffered to remain in the trough or unpres- 
sed for a week or ten days, if the weather be suf- 
ficiently cool to prevent its fermenting so much as 
to become acid; stirring the mass daily till it is 
put into the press. When the liquor is expressed, 
it should be strained through a tow cloth strainer, 
into a perfectly clean cask into which has been 


put two gallons of new Rum fora barrel. I say 


new Rum, because it is far the cheapest, and even 


preferable to six quarts of the best Cognac Brandy; 
and because it is best adapted for more immediate 
use, and communicates much less of its peculiar 
flavor to the cider, than any other spirituous liquor. 
After the cider is put up into casks, it should be 
kept as cool as possible, and without vent. Care, 
however, is to be taken, lest it burst the casks ; to 
prevent this evil, a common gimblet hole should 
be made in the top of the cask, through which on- 
ly ventis to be given as circumstances may re- 
quire. In this situation the cider may remain till 


'March; when it should be racked off, in a cool, 


clear weather, into clean casks; into which two 
quarts more of new Rum per barrel, had been pre- 


viously put. Let it then remain ten or fourteen 
days, and it will be fit for bottling. For this op- 


'pale at base, and with differently colored feet and 


al margin is nearly straight to the posterior angles, terminata, Say, nor the broad thorax of that spe-| eration also, cool and clear weather is indispensi- 


which are very slightly excurved and acute ; pos- 
terior margin narrower than the anterior; base 
with the double lateral striz distinct but short, 
and vanishing in a rugose punctured depression. 
Elytral strie obsoletely punctured. Pectus and 
postpectus punctured at the sides. Teet black, 
tarsi tinged with piceous beneath. 

O. *politus. Black, polished ; anterior and po- 
sterior thoracic margins nearly equal, posterior 
angles excurved, basal indentations elongated, 
sparsely punctured. 

Length over nine twentieths of an inch. 

Body deep black, highly polished. Three bas- 
al joints of the antenne black, polished, remaining 
ones fawn-colored and downy terminal joint pale 
ferruginous at tip. Palpi fawn-colored. Thorax 
broadest nearly in the middle; anterior and pos- 
terior margins almost equal, lateral margins regu- 
larly curved, at the base slightly excurved ; pos- 
terior angles not prominent; basal lateral impres- 
sion deep, with a few remote punctures, internal 
longitudinal stria elongated, dilated at base, ex- 
ternal one obsolete. Elytra with minutely punc- 
tured strie. Pectus and postpectus punctured, the 
former inconspicuously. ‘Tibize and tarsi pale pi- 
ceous above, fawn-colored beneath. 

O. *hamatus. Black, polished ; basal thoracic 
lateral lines uniting into a hook; tibie and tarsi 
fawn-colored. 

Length nearly two fifths of an inch. 

Body highly polished, black with violaceous re- 
flections. Three basal joints of the antenne cas- 
taneous, polished, remaining ones fawn-colored, 
terminal joint at tip ferruginous. Palpi redish 
brown. Thorax of similar proportions and shape 
as in O. politus; lateral indentations of the base 
reugh with confluent punctures, each with two 
impressed lines, the internal one longest, curving 
outward near the posterior margin, and uniting 
with the very short external line so as to form a 
hook. FElytral striee minutely punctured. Pectus 
and postpectus punctured. Legs pale piceous, 
tibiee and tarsi pale redish brown or fawn-colored. 


Subgenus Calathus. 
In addition to the characters of the genus as 


| cies ; and varies from F. autumnalis, Say, in many | ble. 


| the tips of the elytra not sinuated. 
|L. W. Leonard, from Dublin, N. H. 


And when bottled it ought to be deposited 
respects, besides being much larger, and having upon the bottom of a cool cellar ; the bottles plac- 
Sent by Rey. 'ed about an inch or two apart, and covered with 
jsand. By adopting this method, I have invariably 
| had good cider ; equal to any exhibited this day ; 


TI bioined on f tk . | and which has been universally approved by many 
hi . ae 88 _ yy " ; nad ‘Sennen ci. | taverns, retailers and consumers. Besides the 
which Mr. Rice prepared his excellent bottled Ci- | ated above, 1 do nothing 


z ie : {course which I have st 
der, which was exhibited “ the late Cattle Show | in preparing my cider for use, having found frem 
in this wus deserves particular attention. The} repeated experiments, that the different processes 
process is cheap, and is wey little —e trouble | recommended for refining are of no benefit, but 
than the ordinary mode of cider making.— Concord generally injurious. I endeavor to gather and pre- 

| serve my apples clean ; to cleanse my straw and 
mill ; to suffer no foreign matter of an offensive 


Gazette. ° 
Among the various productions of our farms, 
‘nature to affect my cider. And 1 am confident 
that, by pursuing the same course, the best of ci- 


none, perhaps, is susceptible of greater improve- 

ment, than that of cider. Although great quanti- 

ties of it are annually offered in net markets, yet der may be obtained. JONATUAN RICE, 

a large proportion of it isa comparatively indiffer- | Marlboro, Oct. 8th. 1828. 

ent quality. While it might afford a more agree- | SET Ty te ae. 

able and healthful beverage, if properly prepared, Gardens of the Town.—Sir, In my frequent visits 

much of it now can be considered as scarcely pal- to the metropolis, my attention, as a gardener, is 

jateble: And were it not for custom and use, much often called to the little courts before the houses 

+of it which is now drank, would be deemed use- in the neighbourhood of town. ‘They are gen- 
Whereas, with a due erally clothed with grass, which is seldom wel! 


\less, except for vinegar. 
| degree of care and attention, it can be made equal kept ; and, indeed, as it is too small to be rolled, 
‘if not superior, to the refined and costly drinks of never looks neat and well. A better thing than 
|a too common and pernicious use. Convinced this, in my mind, would be, to sow the whole with 
‘that the above view of the subject is correct, 1, mignionette, and scatter a few larkspur seeds 
|have endeavored for several years past to ascer- among it ; and, if plenty of crocuses, snowdrope, 
tain, by experiment, the best method of preparing winter aconites, and Chrysanthemum indicum of 
‘cider to render it pleasant and agreeable ; and at | different colours, were planted in them, the streets 
\the same time a substitute, in a great degree, ‘or would look very gay, and yield a grateful perfume 
| spirituous liquors of a different description. From the whole year through. They would certainly 
| repeated trials, and various experiments, I have!be less expense to the owners, and, with barely 
| found that, to obtain the best cider, apples ought | weeding now and then, would look lively and gay 
to be thoroughly mellow and wilted, and partly | ten months in the year.— Gard. Mag. 
rotten, before they are ground. From rotten ap-| Jdaptation of Fruit Trees to particular Soils.— i 
ples, I apprehend no evil consequences to my ci-| would be a very useful thing, if you were to direc 
der, but consider them a benefit, if they are not of the observation of your readers to the diflerent 
a sour and musty kind; while from hard, unripe soils which may be planted with advantage with 
apples no good cider can be produced. ‘To pre-;some particular kinds of fruit, some of which, per- 
vent as much as possible having many of unnatu- haps, are hardiy supposed to be capable of produc- 
rally sour and musty rot, the apples should being ,any, as stiff clay, chalk, pure sand, wet bog, 
seasonably gathered from the ground, and kept,and morass. On the last, I beg to say, medlars, 





upon flat forms ; and, after the first of November, quinces, mulberries, raspberries, black currants, 
they should be invariably housed. 





When they and strawberries, will thrive to admiration.— Jd. 
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AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS. that domestic industry is regarded by this commu- 

The Committee of the Numpezhire, Hampden & | nity as the best source of personal independence 
Franklin Agricultural Society on Animals, obsery-| and general comfort.” Woollen cloths were su- 
ed, that without exaggeration, it may be said that! perior to those of last year, but capable of im- 
at no former meeting of the Society have so fine} provement. It is recommended to die them in 
specimens of animals been presented. The num-|the wool. Two fine specimens of Scotch Plaids 
ber of animals having Leen, it is believed, twice as ‘received premiums, and others of less worth drew 
large as at any former period, and their appear-; small gratuities. Fewer dressed and undressed 
ance gave satisfactory proof that a great improve- flannels were offered than at former exhibitions. 
ment is going on in these stocks within the limits | Specimens of Floor Carpeting were spoken of in 
of the Society. With regard to sheep, they re- terms of decided approbation. “In conferring 
marked that some lots were exhibited which were the premiums the preference was given for such 
very superfine, but that as good an exhibition of as were well made, from the coarser material. If 
fine woolled sheep has been made on former oc-. made with cheap wool, it is the more durable, and 
casions. Swine were uniformly good, and soine | leaves the better quality of wool for its more ap- 
extraordinary—far superior to former exhibitions. propriate uses. The piece of carpeting made by 
With regard to working cattle they say that many | Mrs Cynthia Thayer of Greenfield, was made from 
more of these animals were deserving of premi- wool of that description, costing only 124 cts. per 
ums than could be given within their power, and pound, and received the first premium. “ This 
the same remark may be extended with great lady is deserving of great credit for the superior 
propriety to cattle fitted for the stall. Miich cows fabrics she has often presented at the annual fairs | 
were much superior to those presented on former of this Society, and at the shows at Brighton. It! 
occasions, and the Committee express their grati- | cannot be doubted, that by the premiums she ob- 
lication that “ our farmers are taking great pains’ tains, and by the sales of her goods, she is amply 
in the selection of this part of the stock with ref- remunerated for all her labors. But more than | 
erence to the qualily of the milk produced, altho’ this she deserves the gratitude of the community | 
good keeping is found to be an important item in| for having contributed greatly to raise the style of 
this particular, as well as in the quantity furnish- ‘household manufactures. The like credit is due | 
ed. It is believed that those known among us by to Mrs Aun Meech of Worthington, whose fabrics | 
the name of the Denton and Cox breeds are to be | have often graced the hall of the Society’s exhibi- | 
preferred for the dairy.” ‘They likewise com- tions.” The Committee speak of Cotton Counter- 
mend the young stock, and say, “It is a well! panes of a superior quality, Woollen Counter- 
known fact that the best breeds in England have | panes, Rose Blankets, Hosiery, Stockings, Half 
been produced entirely by selections of the best Hose, Linen Sheetings and Shirtings, Linen Dia- 
animals from their native breeds.” The improved | pers, &c. Likewise two specimens of Sewing 
short horned breeds have been in great demand in| Sik. “The one the most perfect offered by Ma- 
England; this is nothing but an improvement son Shaw, Esq. of Belchertown, the other by Mrs 
upon the Durham or Tees-water breed, formerly Starkweather of Northampton. They were both 
found in great numbers in the County of Durham.” | superior in thread and colouring to the imported 
The Bakewell and the Collings breeds are nothing | article ; and procured gratuitous premiums.”— 
but an improvement upon the native stocks of Corn Brooms and Brushes, Toast Irons, Waffle 
Eugland, by the great care and attention of the, Irons and Bucket Ears, are also mentioned. The 
distinguished growers of stock who have given Committee conclude their report with advice to 
names to these breeds, and it is ascertained be- every family within the limits of the Society, to | 
yond all controversy that “ color, shape and quality “ Lay every hand to the work of Domestic Manv- | 
can be given to stock by selections and crosses facture. Pursue it with steady and untiring per- | 
with almost as much certainty as the manufactur- severance. Let the sentiment and the word that | 
er can. give them to the products of the loom.— govern in this good cause be onward.” 
We have im Massachusetts—we have in Old Vhis report is signed by Georee Grenne ct, Jr. 
Hampshire, as pure blood, as sound bone, and as per order. 
efficient muscle in our animals, as can be produc- | —_—— ae 
ed on either contivent, and may we not believe | VEGETABLE DIET. 
that the period is not far distant, when, by the| There cannot be a doubt that the diet of the! 























furm, or helpers in the stables, and before they be- 
came pampered with better food than their par- 
ents’ cabin afforded. The lads at first were live- 
ly and intelligent, and displayed a degree of 
shrewdness excceding what is generally met with 
from youths of a more exalted walk of life in Eng- 
land. But he invariably found that in proportion 
as these boys were better fed, they relaxed in ac- 
tivity, became dull and stupid; and he is confi- 
dent that the change in disposition sprung fron 
the effect of change of diet, and was not owing to 
corruption of mind from their intercourse with the 
other servants. * In fact they lost all that vivacity 
of manner so inherent in the Irish boys, whether 
born in the vast bog of Allen, or in the dry and 
rocky counties of Mayo and Galway. He is 
therefore inclined to think that the character of 
the people does not depend so much upon climate 
or soil as upon food, for no part of the globe can 
differ more than these parts of that kingdom. 

A potato diet is found greatly to improve the 
quality of the blood, Hence “roasted potatoes” 
have been successfully employed as a specific 
against the sea scurvy, when other remedies have 
failed. This discovery was made in France. It 
is singular that boiled potatos do not seem to have 
the same good effects.—Sir John Sinclair. 





IMPORTANT INVENTION. 

We this morning examined and saw in opera- 
tion a most ingenious and valuable machine for 
spinning flax and hemp, invented by Dr. Bell and 
Mr. Dyer, two intelligent and highly respectable 
gentlemen from New-England. They entered 
upon the prosecution of their plans last winter, and 
have now brought them to a_ successful termina- 
tion.—As the patent has not been secured, we are 
not permitted to give a full description ef the in- 
vention ; but the following particulars will be in- 
teresting to our readers, especially to those who 
wish well to the cause of American manufactures 

The machine is constructed of an entirely new 
principle, having no analogy to the process for 
the cotton, woolen, worsted, or other manufacture. 
The quality of the yarns produced is pronounced 
by competent judges, to surpass other linen yarns 
in as great proportion as cotton or woolen yarns 
spun by the present improved machinery, are su- 
perior to those wrought by hand. The size of the 
thread can be varied to any extent, from that of 
cambric to that of the ropeyarns used in the man- 
ufacture of cordage. In the degree of velocity, its 
operation is limited only by the quickness which 





careful culture of our stocks, a race of animals) Irish is highly favorable to vivacity and talent. It | the spindles and fliers are capable of supporting, 
will be here produced which will rival the best | is stated in the Code of Health, that “ vegetable The instrument now in operation produces about 
stocks in England? We trust we may yet hear) food” has a happy influence on the powers of the the same quantity of thread per spindle, fineness 
of stock named from our river or our county,| mind, and tends to preserve a delicacy of feeling, being equal, as the throstle spindles in the cotton 
or some distinguished breeder within our limits, /a liveliness of imagination, and an acuteness of manufacture. ‘The whole formation of the thread 
which will be sought after with all the eager and | judgment, seldom enjoyed by those who live prin- | from dressed flax is completed at one operation.— 
persevering enterprise by the farmers of Durham cipaly upon animal food. The latter is better |The material laid on the machine is wound upon 
and the cultivators of land upon the waters of the jealeulated for those who labor with the body ; but the spools ready for the loom, without the inter- 
Tees, that theirs have been sought for ‘by the | the celebrated Franklin ascertained that a vegeta- | vention of any assistance ; the whole effected by 
American farmer.” This report is signed by Marx | ble diet, promoting clearness of ideas aud quick-| the rotary motion communicated from drums.— 


Door Le, per order. 

The Committee on Domestic Manufactures ob- 
served that “the collection of articles offered for 
premiums, exhibited, perhaps, less variety than on 
some former occasions. But in all the most im- 
portant and substantial fabricks, and also in a cer- 
tain class of costly articles, designed rather for or- 
nament than utility, all of which have been too 
long sought from foreign sources it was rich and 


ness of perception was to be preferred by those 
who labored with the mind. 
In proof of the assertion that a vegetable diet 





Indeed, all the motions ef the instrument are of a 
circular kind. 
So far as our observations or knowledge ex- 


promotes clearness of ideas and quickness of tends, this invention is entirely original, and noth- 
thought, and that a transition from vegetable to ing of the kind exists in the work-shops of the 
animal food produces injurious effects, a friend United States or Europe, where the fabrics fron» 
states that he has more than once selected from flax are entirely wrought by hand. The manu- 
his tenant’s children a boy remarkable for that factures of linens will now be placed upon the 
smartness of intelligence so common in the Irish ,Same ground and enjoy the same facilities as cot- 








extensive. The exhibition, on the whole, shows | youth, while in the capacity of errand boys on the tons. It has been estimated, that upon moder- 
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ate calculations two millions of dollars may be sav- 
ed annually to this country by the reduced expen- 
ses of linen fabrics effected by this invention. If} 
it be not introduced abroad, and foreign prices | 
thus diminished, the products of our own looms 
will supply our markets and prevent importations 
from maintaining competition. Such is our im- 
pression of the importance of this machine. Those 
who are incredulous on the subject, may have 
iheir doubts removed by an examination of speci- 
mens of the thread at this office, or by inspection 
the machine at the corner of Pine and Water 
streets.—.Vew York American. 


From the Bellows Falls Intelligencer. 








HEMP. | 

Below will be found a letter from Amos Parker, | 
of Springfield, Vermont, to a gentleman of Charles- | 
town N. H. upon the culture of Hemp, which is_ 
becoming highly interesting to our farmers. The | 
experience which Mr. Parker has had in the bus- , 
iness, who is a practical farmer of high reputation | 
for integrity and sound judgment, will justify the: 
public in placing a high degree of confidence in | 


two or three inches under the surface, with a| 
small stick thrust into it, so that, in an instant, I 
can examine the spot. I feel most grateful to you | 
for the hint, as, no doubt, by a little attention, I 
shall save my plants this season from certain des- | 
truction ; as well as in the end, most probably, ex- | 
terminate the worm altogether. Iam, my dear 
Sir, &c.— Gardener’s Magazine. 


; anette 

From a work entitled, “Seventy-five Receipts.” 
| 

| 

| 


SWEET POTATO PUDDING. 


A quarter of a pound of sweet potato; three eggs; a quarter of | 


a pound of white sugar, powdered ; a quarter of a pound of | _ 


fresh butter ; a glass of mixed wine and brandy ; a half-glass | 
of rose water, and a tea-spoonful of mixed spice, (nutmeg) | 
mace, and cinnamon.) ' 
Pound the spice, allowing a smaller proportion 
of mace than of nutmeg and cinnamon. Boil and 
peal some sweet potatos, and when they are cold, 
weigh a quarter of a pound. Mash them fine, and 
rub it through a sieve. Stir the butter and sugar 
toa cream. Beat the eggs very light, and stir 
them into the butter and sugar, alternately with 
the sweet potato. Add by degrees the liquor, 


we'll jump down together this instant.”—« Any 
man could jump down,” said his friend, coolly, 
“we should not immortalize ourselves by that 
leap: but let us go down and try if we can jump 
up!” The madman, struck with the idea of a 
more astonishing leap, than that which be had 
himseif proposed, yielded to this new impulse, and 
his friend rejoiced to see him run down stairs, full 
of a new project for securing immortality. 
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METHOD OF DESTROYING THE MEALY BUG. 
A writer for the Gardener’s Magazine, Mr. 
James Roxuins, Liverpool, gives the following as 


an “effectual remedy for freeing the Amaryllis 


(lily) family of plants from the mealy bug whicli 
sometimes so much infests them. Dissolve one 
drachm of mercurial ointment in one ounce of 
neat’s fuot oil; with this mixture anoint the in- 
fected plants with a small painter’s brush, allow- 
ing some of it to pass to the bottom of the leaves, 
and in among the scales of the bulb; and this, 





his statements, and at the same time correct a very | Tose-water, and spice. Stir all very hard togeth- 
erroneous impression, too prevalent among us, that €t- Spread puff-paste on a soup plate—put in the 
hemp is what may be termed an exhausting crop. |™ixture, and bake it about half an hour in a mod-| 


Springfield Vt. Oct. 10. 1828. jerate oven. Grate sugar over it. 
} 


Sir.—In answer to the questions you have 7 ii . 
been pleased to ask in relation to the culture of | American Grapes.—About two years ago a gen-, The writer above quoted states that « In order 


hemp, &c. I can briefly remark, that during the jtleman of the name of Deininger, (then of this|to have a crop of well ripened grapes in the open 
’ ° ? 5 


|county) discovered on an island in the Susque- | garden, without the expense of building a house 


years 1813, 14 and 15, I sowed upon my farm a- | } {|S 
|hanua river, near the mouth of Conestogo, some for the purpose, I would recommend a glazed 


bout one acre of hemp: it was sowed upon what | 


When thoroughly done, will kill or banish the in- 
sects forever, without at all injuring the plant.” 


DESCRIPTION OF A PORTABLE VINERY, 





is termed meadow land, upon the Connecticut Riv- | 
er, and was continued upon the same piece of| 
land three years successively. There appeared to 
be no very essential difference in the several crops, 
either as to quantity or quality. It may be prop-| 
er to remark, that during this time no manure | 
was put upon the land. The great labor then re- 

quired to water ret it in the stem, rendered the 

growing of hemp both expensive and burthensome | 
and finally induced me to relinquish it altogether. | 
From my own experience on the subject, I am ful- | 
ly satisfied that a hemp crop is not what would be | 
called an exhausting crop, but may be successfully 
and profitably cultivated upon good land, with the 





} 


same attention that we usually bestow upon our , 


grain and other crops. 


ibunches of what he considered a very fine grapes. | frame constructed of the cheapest materials, which 


Some of these bunches he brought to this city,! I would ca!!a portable vinery. It may be made 
and after examination, they were pronounced by | circular, or a polygon of any number of sides ;— 
all the gentlemen who had a knowledge of this | about 3 ft. 6 in. in diameter, sides 4 ft. 6 in. high, 


' 
' 


|kind of fruit, to be grapes of a very superior qual-|and a roof’ finished off like that of a common 


ity to any heretofore discovered in our country — | hand glass. Any vine which happens to be grow- 
This season Mr. Deininger brought several bunch- ing on a south wall, or even a suitable branch of 
es of these grapes to this city, some of which! such a tree, may be taken from the wall, and train- 
weighed about two pounds. ‘Tliey are of a pur-'ed spirally round a conical trellis fixed to the 
ple color, grow very close together, the stone or ' ground, and of no greater diameter or beight than 
kernel is very small, the skin thin, and the jaice|the glass case will conveniently contain. Ifa 
of a most delicious taste, and are pronounced by | space of one foot be allowed between the trellis 
judges to be equal, if not superior to any foreign | aud the glass, it will be sufficient, and ifthe case 
kind introduced into our country, and being indi-| were constructed in two parts it would be more 
genous, have nothing to fear from our climate. | convenient in putting up and taking down, and 

York, (Pa.) paper. ‘would also give more room and freedom in the 

—_—_—_—_—_————————— . | management of the tree and fruit. 


Under this conviction, and the additional in- 


ducements of obtaining a market for hemp with- | : ; . 
wet here, and has continued so till Oct. Crops 


The season.—*“The summer bas been generally | 


“Strong young vines, or other desirable fruit, 
planted on purpose for this mode of culture, would 


out the precess of water rotting, which is super- 
ceded by a newly invented machine for cleaning, 
I have engaged to plant a part of my land the en- 


suing season for the purpose of raising a crop of | 


seed ; in order to be in preparation to raise the | 
} 
| 


lint the following season. 


I am, Sir, &c. 


AMOS PARKER. 





Wire worm.—My dear Sir; According to the 


ulea suggested to me in your letter, I have tried | 
slices of potato, turnip, parsnip, and carrot, as bait | 
for the wire-worm ; and a thought having struck | 


| three pounds. 


in general have been good, except wheat. which answer well; and, as TI have calculated the ex- 


{has been much hurt with rust and will be scarce.” pense of one at about 2/. 10s.,a dozen of such 


cases, for grapes or other fruit, would cost muel: 

-—- Jess than a house, which would perhaps not yield 
r . . ‘ ‘ . 

Robert Whitlaw, Esq. of Ryegate, Vt. raised) more than these portable flames, Strawberries 

nine hundred good ripe beans, from one bean, the On a conical stage would, no doubt, succeed well 


past season ; and one cabbage that weighed forty in this way ; and, indeed, I am so thoroughly con- 
vinced of the utility of such erections, that I would 


leven advise a row of them to be heated by hot 


Ryegate, Oct. 31, 1828. 


Presence of mind.—When Lec (the post) was water.” 
confined in Bedlam, a friend went to visit him, and 
tinding that he could converse reasonably, imagin- | 





A Mr. Main, of Bath, observes that near sixty 


me that beet-root, from its saccharine nature,|ed he was cured of his madness. The poet offer-| years since it was discovered that a waxy set of a 


might attract them, I cut some up, as well as 
slices of the stalks of broccoli and other cabbage, 
to which, and the beet, they certainly give a pref- 
erence. ‘Fhe destruction of the worm by this sim- 
ple process, is astonishing. I find frequently two, 
three, and four attached to the bait, which I place 
on each side of the plant I wish to protect, about 





ed to show him Bedlam. ‘They went over this | partly ripe potato is less liable to curl than a mealy 
melancholy medical prison, Lee moralising philo-|one. That a knowledge of this fact induced farm- 
sophically enough all the time to keep his com-|ers to obtain their sets or seed potatoes from black 
panion perfectly at ease. At length they asvend-/or moorland districts, where it is necessary to take 
ed the top of the building, and as they were both | up potatoes intended for the next year’s sets befuse 
looking down from the perilous height, Lee seized | they were ripe, and to harden them by exposure 
his friend by the arm. Let us take this leap ;—/ to the eun and air to fit them to be stored safely. 
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RHODE ISLAND CATTLE SHOW. 

The Rhode Island Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Domestic Industry held their Show aud 
lair, at Pawtuxet, on the 21st and 22d inst. The 
Society was marshalled by Allen O. Peck, Esq. 
and an Address délivered by Hon. John Pitman. 
This production says the Microcosm “ was strik- 
ingly characteristic of its author ; plain, forcible, 


practical and pungent, and yet the “ garniture” of) 








ling the propriety of hereafter offering standing tle. The entrance door ought to be so large as 


premiums for silk produced in this State.” to admit a loaded cart. These houses are essen- 

The Committee on sheep and swine « noticed | tially necessary, wherever there is a number of 
with pleasure the evident improvement in the ex-| cows or other sorts of cattle, to be supported on 
hibition of swine, of which there was an unusu-! roots of the carrot, parsnip, turnip, and potato, 
ally large number entered, many of them good | kinds, as well as for cabbages, as without them it 
specimens of choice breeds. A_ gratifying evi-| would not only be inconvenient, but in many ca- 
dence is thus afforded that through the influence ses, in severe weather impossible to provide them 
of this Society in a great degree, the lank-sided, for the daily supply of such stock. Cabbages 





poetry was not wanting to its embellishment, nor! long-nosed, clamorous and ravenous race, that 
the refinement of a chaste and happy style imcom-| formerly exacted from the erib more than they 
municating sound thoughts. ‘The disconrse was| yielded to the pork barrel, are fast Cisappearing, 
listened to with great satisfaction for an hour. Aj and giving place to breeds which, comparatively, 
copy was requested by the Society for publication. have the faculty of almost fattening themselves, | 
‘The services at the meetinghouse were impress- | besides furnishing a delicacy in their flavor as 
ively introduced by the Rey. Mr Farley of Provi- much superior to the flesh of the long legged vag- 
dence. jabond hog, as the butter of New England is to 
There was a fine show of animals in the pens, the substitute used by the New Hollander. The 
and the collection of neat stock was “ superior to| pork barrel, is one of the most important items 
any seen there for a number of years. Several | in the provision of asmail or large family ; and 
noble bulls of high blood, showed the great pains i the economy of supplying it with the best materi- | 
that have been taken by our farmers to introduce | al and at the cheapest rate, probably involves the 


should not, however, ever be kept long in houses, 
as they are very apt to take on the putrid fermen- 
tation and become useless. ‘The master should 
be careful that the yard-man constantly keeps 
such places perfectly clean and sweet, m order 
that the roots may contract no bad smell, as cat. 
tle are in many cases extremely nice in their feed 


ing, and when once disgusted with any sort of 


food, seldom take to it again in a proper manner.” 
Mr. McMahon’s mode of preserving roots is as fol- 
lows: “Previous to the commencement of severe 
frost, you should take up, with as little injury as 
possible, the roots of your turnips, carrots, pars- 


the best imported breeds into this State. Forty- | direct interest of a larger number of persons than | pips, beets, salsafy, scorzonera, Hamburgh or large 
eight neat cattle, forty-six swine, twenty-nine {the raising of any other description of domestic | rooted parsley, skirrets, Jerusalem artichokes, tur- 
sheep, eighteen yoke of superior working cattle, lanimals. It is surprising, therefere, that when a! nip-rooted celery, and a sufficiency of horse radish 
and ten colts were entered for premiums. Twelve | good breed of swine will consume so much less | for the winter consumption; cut off their tops, and 
bulls and six bull calves were exhibited, among! and yield so much more than an indiflerent one, expose the roots for a few hours, till sufficiently 
the former the Durham, Holderness, Devonshire | that the latter should have been suffered so long /dry. On the surface of a very dry spot of ground, 
and Alderney breeds, the latter a bull formerly be-! as it has been, to disturb the domestic quiet of the in a well sheltered situation lay a stratum of sand 
longing to the Mass. Agr. Society, purchased by farm yard, by an incessant clamor for food which |two inches thick, and on this a layer of roots of 
Mr J. C. Brown, and entered for exhibition. The) satisfieth not, and after all seems to be totally ab-| either sort, covering them with another layer of 
cows presented nothing beyond the stock of any, sorbed in elongating the ears, legs and nose of the sand, (the dryer the better) and so continue layer 
good farm, though fourteen were entered. A fall-| ungrateful animal. Your Committee, therefore, | about of sand and roots till all are laid in, giving 
ing off of household manufactures is complained) recommend to every person, who owns a stye, to ithe whole on every side a roof-like slope ; then 
of “though there were some pretty things to ad-|take especial care what occupants he suffers to|cover this heap or ridge all over with about two 
mire, and some few substantial articles. Of the) take possession of it.” Linches of sand, over which lay a good coat of 
former a specimen of lace, with the manner of! The following certificate was produced relating | drawn straw, up and down as if thatching a house, 
working its foundation and figure, a copy of aj|to the Geese imported from Friesland. |in order to carry off wet, and prevent its entering 
Flemish picture, a country house, and buildings,; ‘Ths may certify that in the fall of 1827, I im- |to the roots; then dig a wide trench round the 
&c. manufactured of paper, with great labor.— | ported from East Friesland to this country, a pair | heap, and cover the straw with the earth so dug 
Several filagree baskets and some other articles of geese, for James Sisson, Esq. being, I believe, a |up, to a depth sufficient to pocesrvs the roots ef- 
attracted the principal notice. But five articles different kind from any heretofore imported from | fectually from frost. An opening may be made 
of mill manufacture were presented. They were, Germany, and a much superior and improved | °? the south side of this heap and completely cov- 
excellent in their several qualities. ‘breed. Another important thing (in my opinion)|¢red with bundles of straw, so as to have access 
In the dairy and agricultural products, the shop that adds to their value besides their size, is the |t© the roots at all times when wanted for sale 
manufactures, &e, there was a better exhibition | great quantity of feathers they produce, which are | °F Use- 
than usual; the butter exceeded any ever exhibit- an article of exportation from that country. These} “Some people lay straw, or hay between the 
ed in the state. A specimen of screws manufac- | feathers in Germany, Holland and England, are layers of roots, and immediately on the top of 
tured at Olneyville, is recommended. Mr Ham- considered the best of any that come to those them; this I do not approve of, as the straw or 
lin’s Solar Microscope was greatly admired. On) markets, and command a better price. ‘hay will become damp and moulty, and very often 








Tuesday there were nearly four thousand people 
assembled to witness the ploughing match. Ex- 
cept the delay in commencing the work, the whole 
was conducted in the best possible manner. The 
competitors have learned that the race is not to 
the swift, and they went to work as steadily as 
if they had the day before them. The ground, 
though unfavorable was ploughed in a manner 
superior to any former match. Eighteen yokes 
competed for prizes, but one of which was with- 
out a driver. 

Among the premiums was one to Samuel Low, 
of Warwick, for a lot of sewing silk, of various 
colours, manufactured in Warwick. 

“ The Committee would remark tliat the rais- 
ing of silk is becoming a subject of great im- 
portance, and promises soon te form an impor- 
tant and extensive branch of Domestic Industry. 
They take pleasure in saying that among the able 
and useful works on this subject within a short 
period, is one by Mr William H. Vernon of this 
State, a copy of which bas been presented to the 


CHRISTOPHER CHILDS.  ceasion the roots to rot, while the sand would 
Warren, June 28, 1828. | preserve them sweet and sound. 


| — 
é ‘ | All these roots may be preserved in like man- 
Among the Agricultural Experiments were a_ an tee 9 ye 


‘premium awarded to Abner Sprague, of Cranston, | ~~ cellar, but in — . apeer they - sub- 
for the best specimen of cider, $8. “ Good judges eS and seca Theron. Aberayent on 
‘might have mistaken this for cider of the best Jer- “PMP ‘Tee only oe rte youre = om 
{sey manufacture.” A premium of $3 was award-_ a ad e ware em be ey ied or ea 
‘ed to N. Bartlett, for a beautiful specimen of cele- || ny Va oe ee ee 


ity, from the garden of Philip W. Martin, Esq. of } heaps. 


| Providence. ; ’ 
‘ter in sand than in common earth, but when the 


: 

| To Esbon Sherman, for several bushels of | ee a lie ee on ee 

Sweet Potatoes, raised in Warwick, some of them | /0fmer cannot be had, the san pe ’ ’ 
procure must be dispensed with. 


| weighing more than two pounds, a premium of $8. | : . 
emng : I da ¥ In gathering roots, of the mangel wurtzel, or 


| 

eS ee! Oe i { 

GATHERING AND PRESERVING ROOTS. other beet, it is recommended to cut off the leaves 
A proper place to deposite roots in 1s among | about half an inch above the crown, as they will 

the pre-requisites for their preservation. Loudon | not keep so well, if cut more closely. Messrs. 

says “the root-house is used for storing up or de- | Tristram, and Henry Little, of Newbury, Mass, 

‘positing petatos, turnips, carrots, cabbages, or oth-|in an account of their prenuum crop, state that 

er roots or tops for the winter food of cattle. It|“as the best mode of preserving them we have 

should always join the cattle sheds, and ecommuni-j|tried divers ways ;—by pitting thein—by putting 

cation with them by an inner door that opens into them into a barn, and covering them with hay, 





Society. They would take the liberty of suggest- jthe feeder’s walk along by the heads of the eat-|and by putting them into the cellar¢ the last 


“Note. All the above roots will preserve bet-_ 





=~ 
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mode we think the best.” Col. Powel observes, ly attached to the cob, and draw the husk through 


that “one of his crops was piled in a cellar, in 
rows, as wood, and covered with sand.” <A writ- 
er in the English Farmer's Journal, observes that 
he has practised with success the following mode 
of preserving this root: “I pack it in long heaps, 
about seven feet wide at the bottom. I begin by 
forming the outside with the roots, not stripped of 
their tops; tops outwards; the internal parts to 
be filled with roots without leaves; continue one 
layer over another, until the heap is about six feet 
high, aud about two feet broad at top, which may 
be covered in the same way; the leaves form an 
efiicient covering against rain and frost.” 

Arthur Young says that the best way of storing 
potatoes (and no doubt the method would answer 
for other roots,) is in what are called potato pies. 
~ A trench one foot deep and six wide is dug, and 
the earth clean shovelled out, and laid on one side; 
this has a bedding of straw, and the one-horse 
carts shoot down the potatos into the trench ; wo- 
men pile them up about three feet high, in the | 
shape of a house roof ; straw is then carefully laid 
on six or eight inches thick, and covered with earth 
a fvot thick, neatly smoothed by flat strokes of the 
spade. In this method he never lost any by the 
severest frosts, but in cases of freezing with un- 
common severity, another coat over all gives ab- 
svlute security.” 

In Rutlandshire, Marshall says, the method of | 


j 
| 
} 


laying up potatos was universally that of camping ,uever failing streams of water can be procured | 


them; a method somewhat similar to the above, | 
but which requires to be described. Camps are | 
shallow pits, filled and ridged up as a roof with | 
potatos, which are covered up with the excavated | 
mould of the pit. This is a happy mean, he thinks, | 
between burying them in deep pits and laying them | 
on the surface. —Camps are of various sizes, being | 
too frequently in a long square form, and of a size | 
proportioned to the quantity to be laid up. It has, | 
however, been found by experience that when the | 
quantity is large, they are liable to heat and spoil 
much damage having been sometimes sustained by 

this imprudence. Experienced campers hold that | 
a camp should not be more than three feet wide : | 
four feet is perhaps as wide as it can be made with | 
propriety, proportioning the length to the quantity, | 
or if this be very large, forming a range of short | 
ones by the side of each other. The usual depth | 
is a foot. The bottom of the trench being bedded 

with dry straw, the potatos are deposited, ridging 

them up as in measuring them with a bushel. On 

each side of the roof long white straw is laid neat- | 
ly and evenly as thatch ; and over this the mould 
raised out of the treneh, is evenly spread ; mak- 
ing the surface firm and smooth with the back of 
the spade.” 

Many roots have been lost by mismanagement 
with regard to two particulars—Ist. They are too | 
trequently deposited in such large masses as to be-_ 
come heated and spoiled by fermentation. And, , 
2dly, They are sometimes so placed for winter | 
keeping, that water penetrates into the.pit, camp, 
or hole, in which they are deposited, afid their de-. 
terioration if not decomposition is the consequence. 
Attention to the foregoing remarks may be, the 
means of preventing the experienced cultivator 
trom falling into either of those errors. 


9 





| 
Corn husks for beds.—As soon as they are ripe 


the husks should be gathered when they are dry 
and ina clear air. The outer hard husks are to 
be rejected, and the softer inner ones to be fully 
dried in the shade. Cut off the hard end, former- 


hetchel, or suitably divide it with a coarse comb. 
The article is now fit for use—to be put into an 
entire sack, as straw is, or to be formed into a 
| Matrass as prepared hairis. Any upholsterer can 
ldo the work. This material is swect, pleasant, 
and durable. They are used in the southern and 
jmiddle States, and in Spain and Portugal. 


ASPARAGUS IM 





PROVED BY IRRIGATION, 


W. J. Foster, a correspondent for the Garden- 


| . . 
(er’s Magazine asserts that although writers on the | 


cultivation of asparagus generally recommend a 
idry sloping situation he has succeeded in circum- 
)Stances directly the reverse. 
his, which were completely flooded from the Ist. 
of October to the middle of February to the depth 
of from 6 to 12 inches proved unusually produe- 
itive. He is of opinion that the cultivation of this 
vegetable may be improved by intentional food 
Mr. Main observes on this that “We are all a- 
ware of the effect of irrigation on meadow land ; 
the liquid coveriag which excludes the air and 
not the light stimulates the vegetation surprising- 
ly, it being only a denser medium, in which per- 


mre 
13g. 


no other quality necessary for them is wanting.— 


/When motion to the water, also, can be given it is | 


an additional advantage ; and now, since the dis- 
covery of forining fountain wells, by which small, 


[we should be glad to hear something more of 
this discovery} aud carried in any direction, we 
really think it within the bounds of practicability 
to force asparagus, and perhaps several other 
plants by means of water only. It has also struck 
us that Mr. Foster’s experience accounts most sat- 
isfactorily for the superiority of the Gravesend, 
Deptford afid Battersea crops of asparagus, the al- 
luvial banks of the Thames being so near an ap- 
proach to the circumstances wentioned by our 
correspondents. 





Wanted, 


On a farm in Roxbury a young man who has a knowledge of 


farming and can bring recominendations for industry &e.  Ap- | 


ply at this office. St. Nov. 7. 


Bor. 
For sale a quantity ofsuperior Box. Any person wishing for 
asmal! quantity. or sufficient to edge extensive walks or ave- 
nues, may at the present time, procure it on the most reasonable 
terms, by apnlying to Messrs. Winships’ Nursery, Brighton. 
Nov. 7 1828. 3t. 


FRESH SEEDS AND RKOOTS. 
Field Peas. 

A consignment of 5) bushels of Field Peas. from Vermont, of 
the growth of 1827, in good order. They will be sold by the 
tierce at $1.75 per bushel. 

Grape Vines. 

On hand. well nacked in moss for transnortation. a geo! col 

lection of Grape Vines, at the nursery prices, 50 cts. to $1.00 per 


root, 
Thorn Quicks for Hedges. 

A few thousand Buckthorns and Hawthorns, The latter were 
imported from Glasgow last spring. and are in fine order for 
transplanting, £5 00 per thousand, 75 cents per hundred, 
are new filliug up an order for Georgetown, (D. C.) for several 
thousands of the American Thorn, which will be delivered here 
at $5 per thousand for seedlings ; 86 for plants two vears old 
Persons in want of this valuable thorn for live hedges ave desired 
tu transinit their orders soon. : 





Tangier Cauliflower. 


Consul at Tangier, a few Ibs. of this celebrated Cauliflower 
seed. A smal! parcel was sent to the Hon. Jonathan Honewell 
of this city, a. few years since, who pronounces it altogethe sn- 
perior to any seed from England, and which produced caulifiew- 
ers much finer than any he had seen cultivated in this country. 


That some beds of 


Meare : : : 2 
white with rosy eye, and yellow with various eyes ; irom 


We, 


We have just received through Mr Malony. the American | 





Pressed Herbs. 

Sweet Marjoram and other culinary and medicinal herbs, 

pressed, and packed by the Camerbury Shakers, at their prices. 
Seed Potatos. 

A few bushels La Plata or Long Red Potatos, raised by Mr 
Gourgas of Weston; selected for seed, of a uniform size, and 
much improved as to their earliness, by the careful attention ot 
MrG. Also a few ot the very superior Irish Whites Potatos. 

Orchard Grass Seed.—Flint Wheat, &c. 
. A farther supply of Orchard Grass Seed—growth of 182: 

Two bandred pouads of Red Onion Seed. 

A few bushels White Flint Fall Wheat, commonly called Ca 
nal Wheat.—Also, Gilman Spring Wheat. 

Garden and Field Seeds. 

The largest collection and variety of Garden, Field, ‘Tree and 
Herb Seeds to be found in New England, at wholesale and retai! 
| The Seeds are all raised in this vicinity, expressly for this Es 
, tablishmeni, by careful and experienced growers, and are war 
ranted pure and fresh, Country traders supplied with boxes ot 
prime seeds, for the retail trade, on liberal terms. A pamphlet 
| catalogue (2d editron) of our Seeds, Trees, &c. is published and 
| will be forwarded gratis to any one who will send for it, 
Splendid Bulbous Roots, &c. 
| A further supply of Hyacioths, Tulips, Narcissus, Gladiolus 
| Snow Drops, Crocus, Star of Bethlehem, Jonquilles, Ranuneu 
ties, Ire, Crown Imperials, Anemones, Crocus, &c. from 12 to 
|} 62 ets.each. A very lew of the finest Hyacinths, dark and pale 
| blue, pure white, red, yellow, and whiie with various eyes, at 

wising Sear 


' 31 per root, 
| The collection of LILIES is very splendid, com 

| let Chaleedonian Lily 5) cents, Orange Pompone ily 37 cents 
! Chinese Leopard 25 cts. Orange Martagon 35 cts. Yellow Mar- 
| tagon 37 ets. Doulie Violet Fiamed 37 cts. Purple and White 


, 
. 





| haps, the principal food of plants exists, and where | Spotted 37 ets. right Scarlet Pompone 50 ets. Double White 


(37 ets. Large White Garden Lily 12 cents, Dwarf Chinese Red 
Lily (Lilium concolor, new and very superb, one root only) $1.50 

HY ACINTIS--(double and single,) dark blue, porcelain 
blue, red aud rosy colanred. pure white, white with yellow eve 
25 cts 
to 81.09 exch. 

TULIPS--splendid variega'ed, red, yellow, and mixed, 12 
cts. each, 81.00 per dozen. 

CROWN IMPERIALS--assorted, of the most splendid co!- 
ours, and showy flowers, large routs, 3 ets. each. 

JONQUILEES—sweet scented, finest roots, 19 ets. each. 

POLYANTHUS NARCISSUS fragrant, white with yel 
low cups, and yellow with double white cups, exira sized roots, 
38 cts, each. 

DOUBLE NARCISSUS | fragrant, of all colors, 19 cts. each 

SPRING CROCUS of ai! colours, 6 cts. each, 50 cts, pes 
dozen. 

The above reots are from the same house, from which we re- 
ceived our supply last season, and which gave such universal! 
| satisfaction 5 some of the double Hyaciuhs having produced 
bells finch and 8.10 ths in diameter, 

Purchasers are requested to notice that the above reots are 
no purchased at auction, and are all re markable for their size, 
and for the beauty and deleacy of tint of their flowers. _ Those 
sold at auction are generally the mere refuse of the most Inferior 
collections, goed roots being worth at home ten times as much 
has they generelly sell for at auction, as will he seen by reference 
! to the priced catalogues of any respectatne house in Holland. 





| Also pots for blooming the Crocus, in the shape of Hedgehogs, 
| Porcelain Dice-work Flower Baskets, (very beautiful) Beehives, 
| Flower Pots, Half melons. Cones. &¢.—a new article. 

| A few roots of Wilmot’s Superb Suwawberry. 

Just received at the 


Vv 





vie England Farmer Seed Slore, 
| No, 52 North Market Street—Beston 
| All orders faithfally executed. 

{ - ; : _ 
| Standing Presses, §c. 
The subseriber has for sale, Steading Presses for Printers, 
| Bookbinders, &c. aud furnishes at short notice those of greater 
or less power, He also has for sale Compos'tion Rollers, Tables, 
&c. at very reasonvle prices. Printers’ Puk as usual, 

JOUN BAKER, corner of Corner and Water strects. 


| 
| 


” Grape Fines. 
The subseriber offers for sale Grape Vines of several varieties 
arden in Dorchester ; among thei are the 


o 


f - 1 
the produce of iis g 


| following 


Isabella White Musoat 

} Sweetwater Black Hamburg 
Dia k Cape Elba 
Queen Museatel [Museatet 
Karly Oval Alexaitder’s or Schuylk!! 


They are principally of one year’s growth, planted under his 
direcuion and supeviutendance, are warranted genuine, and are 
in a healthful and vigorous siate, 

‘The subseriber proposes to continue the cultivation of such va- 
rieties of the foreign and native vines as are suited to this climate 
j and that will thrive in the open ground in town or country. 

Appleatou may be made te the subsember, at his office, No 
7 1-2 Congress Street. or at the Garden, to Patrick Kennedy. 

Boston, Oct. 3, 1822. ZEBEVDEE COOk, Jr. 


rs -vetit eur 
Will be sold at auetion on Tuesday next at Wr. Cunningham's 
lat llo’e reat variety of Fruit Trees, Oruamental Shrubs 
j and Plau:, G.ape Vines, &c. 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 





MISCELLANIES. 
ac ——— 

On the duty and value of punctuality. 

One of the inconveniences I experience here is 

the want of punctuality. Among merchants it is 

a cardinal virtue—but does not appear to be much 

known in the country, where farmers “most do 





congregate.”—“ Why do you dun me? is not your, 


money safe ?—I will pay you when convenient.” 
Such, too often, are the answers the needy trader 
or mechanic receives from the man of landed es- 
tate—proud of his possessions, and abounding in 
every thing but ready money, of which he seldom 
feels the want, and therefore, cannot realize the 
want in others differently situated. He has his 
beef and pork, and mutton, and poultry—his hay 


| tual man is lord of his neighbor’s purse.” I know 
'a man who established a character for punctuali- 
ty by borrowing small sums, and without using 
ithem, returning them punctually at the time ap- 
‘pointed. The character thus acquired, enabled 
‘him afterwards to gain a fortune. But a man of 
‘experience hus only to cast his eyes around to 
see how important it is—how universally the 
punctual, fair dealer, has succeeded in life; and 
how the tricky, cunning man, has failed. ‘There 
are some exceptions, as we sometimes hear of 
robberies never detected. 

If a man borrow money he should pay it on the 
day fixed—using no excuse—as, “that it rained 
and he could not come out; that he had been 
disappointed in his collections, or that wheat was 


'to buy a farthing’s worth. I'll tell you what, it’s 
very rude and vexatious—I’d have you learn good 
manners. Well, seeing how much unnecessary 
trouble the young man was put to, I said to him, 
these people make you a great deal of labor—you 
must find it very vexatious to wait on such un- 
reasonable folks. ‘O no,’ he said ;—‘it does me 
good— it teaches me the grace of patience.’ ” 

Ladies who are fond of going a-shopping, may 
;as well read over the good preacher’s chapter on 
patience, a second time. 


Fly Water.—Prussic acid has been obtained 
‘from the leaves of green tea in so concentrated a 
|state, that one drop killed a dog almost instanta- 
|neously. A strong infusion ef Souchong tea, 





and corn, and wheat and rye—every thing but ‘too low, and he could not sell at a sacrifice ; or, sweetened with sugar, is as effectual in poisoning 


coin. He lives like a prince, and too ofien feels 
like one towards those Who want such advanta- 
ges. Aman of this kidney will live in decent 
credit, as a kind neighbor and honest man, altho’ 
his creditors go without their money for years to- 
gether. A man of this kind, a sort of feudal lord, 
appears to be a privileged person. His neigh- 
bors are shocked at the idea of sueing him for a 
debt, although it is the only way of getting pay- 
meut. It appears to me unjust to withhold from 
the man who has bestowed his labor on my farm, 
or spread his groceries on my table, or clothed 
my domestics and children, his just dues. It is a 
positive act of tnjustice—and yet we find men not 


only of quiet conscience under such cireumstan- | 


ces, but offended if asked to pay a debt—consider 
themselves ill used, and in a passion declare they 
will not pay until compelled. I have seen, and 
wondered at such conduct—for I was reared a- 
mong commercial men, before the.mania of spec- 
ulation broke out, when a failure in an engagement 
to a day—nay, an hour, was dishonor. 


One of my rich neighbors, who keeps his coach, | 


his horses, and hounds, and entertains company 
all the year round, never pays a debt except 
through the medium of the sheriff. I am happy 
to know two of his creditors—it will be sufficient 
to single out two. One his overseer—the other a 
female weaver. These poor people have worked 
for him for years without compensation, and with 
but little chance of any. And yet no one ven- 
tures to say he is dishonest! 

I lately attended a vendue, where goods and 
chattels were going off under execution. Every 
one was pitying the debtor, whose property was 
thus under sacrifice, but not a man sympathized 
with the creditors, (some of whom had been al- 
most starving for years) for the want of their dues, 
withheld by this unjust and unfeeling man. I 
felt indignant, and only regretted that the law’s 
delay had been so great. Why pity him? He 
had put it off as long as possible. The law, though 
slow, had at length overtaken him, and was 
wrenching from his firm grasp property unjustly 
in his possession, to give it to the right owners— 
and I felt glad of it, although it broke up a man 
of some figure. 


I have no kind of objection to coaches, hounds, 


and horses, where they are sypported by proper 
means ; but I have no patience with a man who 
indulges in such luxuries while his creditor has to 
walk (perhaps barefoot) and go supperless to bed, 
merely because he, or his wife, has a taste for 
them, or that their neighbor, who can afford it, 
keeps such things. It is not honest. 

But “let us return to our mutton.”—“ The punc- 


\that he did not suppose a few days would make 
much odds.” He who makes such excuses knows 
nothing of the nature or importance of my sub- 
ject. Loften think of the conduct of a worthy 
man, whom I once knew to walk four miles to 


pay his more opulent neighbor as many pence , 


‘due, in change, on a late settlement. “Such an 
act may appear to some of your young readers as 
one of great simplicity and folly—mean spirited— 
and that such a trifle should have been forgotten.” 
It certainly evinced simplicity—the simplicity of 
virtue—and I doubt not it was the best day’s 

_work he ever did—-for it went far towards estab- 

lishing a character for honesty and punctuality. 

I have known several young lawyers succeed 

\in practice with little else to recommend them, 
while their cotemporaries, of ten times their tal- 
ents, failed of success for the want of this virtue. 

|They were not only punctual in paying over the 

\sums collected ; but in their attendance at their 


‘ offices—at the courts, and wherever business and | 


‘duty required them to be. 

| I once took great pleasure in dining at a parti- 
cular tavern—my host was entirely to my taste. 
|The first dish was invariably placed on the table 
| by his own hand while the clock was striking the 
,hour of two. He would not have waited for Gen. 
| Washington himself, who, by the bye, would not 
have expected him to do so; for, he himself, was 
_of this family—punctiliously punctual. But, while 
‘I recommend punctuality, I am far from advising 
running in debt in any way—it is a rock on which 
/many young men are wrecked. “ Borrowing dulls 
the edge of husbandry,” and any one addicted to 
it, is a troublesome neighbor. Candor and fair 
dealing are virtues of the same stamp. “Honesty 
is the best policy,” whatever the speculators and 
horse jockies may think to the contrary. —.4m.Far. 





Shopping.—An American in England went to 
hear the celebrated Rowland Hill preach, and 
heard him tell the following story in the pulpit: 
Speaking of patience, he said he would tell us a 
story. “I once went into a shop where there was 
a clerk, a very pious, godly young man ; and while 
I was there, he was obliged to haul down goods 
in piles from the shelves, and spread them out, 
and then lay them away again, and pull down 
more ; and all, for nothing in the world, but to 
gratify the curiosity and caprice, of a parcel of 
idle, gossipping customers, who did’nt want to 
buy any thing. But I must tell you, by the way, 
‘that this practice is very rude and uncivil. Some 
|people don’t care how much trouble they give. 
| They'll go into a shop, and have piece after piece 
taken down and unrolled; when they don’t want 


flies as the solution of arsenic generally sold for 
that purpose. 








Fruit Trees. 

WM PRINCE, the Proprietor of the Linnean 
Botanic Garden and Nurseries at Flushing, Long 
Isiand, has the pleasure of informing the publick, 
that his Nursery now contains 172 varieties of the 
Apple, 202 do. of the pear, 76 do, of Cherries, 139 do. of Plums. 
52 do. of Apricots, 84 do. of Peaches, 29 do. of Nectarines, 10 
do. of Almonds, 14 do. of Mulberries, 6 do. of Quinces, 16 do 
of Figs, 16 do. of Currants, 15 do. of Raspberries, 47 do. of 
Gooseberries, 20 co. of Strawberries, 257 do. of Grapes, 600 do. 
of Ornamental Trees, &c. Above five hundred of the above 
kinds of Fruits are not to be found in any other collection in A- 
merica. The different varieties canno tb otherwise than genu- 
ine, as the greatest attention is paid, and nearly all the kinds 
are inoculated from bearing trees. The Cherry, Peach, and 
other Trees, are qoney of alarge size. Catalogues may 
be obtained of J.R. Newell, at the Agricultural Warehouse,No 
52North Market-street, gratis; and orders left there, or sent by 





mail, will meet prompt attention. Oct. 32 





Wilson’s Nursery, Derry, N. H. 

The proprietors inform the public that their nursery offers pe- 
culiar facility for the acquirement of useful fruit; more than fif- 
ty thousand trees now cultivated by them consistmg of a great 
variety of Apples, Peaches, Plums, Cherries, Quinces, &c. em- 
bracing most of the celebrated and esteemed kinds in this coun- 
try. The utmost care has been observed by the original pro- 
prietor for more than thirty years, in making the selection and 
the whole is now offered as containing none but the most worth- 
of cultivation. Persons not acquainted with the different kinds 
by name, who wish to procure choice kinds, by stating the timc 
they wish them to ripen, may confidently trust to the propzietors 
without fear of disappointment. All orders will be promptly at- 
tended to, and trees furnished at their nursery, this fall or next 
spring, at the follewing prices. 


Apples, per hundred, . $16 
Peaches do ¥ ‘ , , , . 16 
Plums do. : . ; ; ‘ * 2 
Cherries do : 2 ; : : - 2 
Quinces do . ’ ‘ S$l6 and 25 
Horse Chesnuts 5 2 " " " : <-> ae 

Oct 3 6t JOHN A. & SAMUEL WILSON. 





Seeds for the West Indies. 
Merchants, masters of vessels, and others trading to the West 
| Indies, can be furnished with boxes of Seeds, assorted, suitable 
| for that market, at from $4 to $5 per box.—Each box contains 
| upwards of sixty different kinds of seeds, vegetable and orna- 
| mental, in quantities sufficient for a common kitchen garden.— 
Likewise the greatest variety of seeds to be found in New Eng- 


land, by the _ or bushel, all warranted pure, and of the 
growth of 1827. 











Sausage Machine. 

Orders for the —— Filling Machise, (post-paid,) sent to 
the Agricultural Establishment, No. 52 North Market Street 
Boston, or to the subscriber, will receive prompt attention. 

Dorchester, Oct. 23. JOHN MEARS. 


{One of the machines is left atthe Agricultural Warehouse 
for examination. 





Gunpowder, &c. 
Du Pont’s Gun Powder, at 23 to 50 cts. per pound--Shot—Bal!< 
—Flints and Percussion Caps. 

Also, Alum—Refined Salt Petre—Blue Vitriel, &c. constant- 
ly for sale at the Dupont Powder Store, No. 65 Broad street—- 
By E. COPELAND, Jr. 

{c= The Du Pont sold as above, is warranted first quality-- 
and is marked “‘E. Copeland, jr. Boston,’ on the head of the 
cask tf March 14 





Published every F riday, at g3 per annum, peyable at the 
end of the year—but those who pay within sixty days from tle 
time of subcribing, are entitled to a deduction of fifty cents. 











